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THE GREAT LAKES TRAINING STATION 

By J. Beatrice Bowman 

Chief Nurse, U. S. N. 

As the Training Station at Great Lakes grows, not only in the 
number of its personnel, but in efficiency, so must the hospital at- 
tached to this great Station be the best that it can be made by ex- 
penditure and effort. Under the command of Dr. H. E. Odell, Medical 
Inspector, U. S. N,, and of the Executive Surgeon, Dr. H. F. Hull, 
Surgeon, U. S. N., a base hospital has sprung up with an organization 
in which there is the spirit of team work and which is governed by the 
principle of giving to our lads in the Navy the best treatment, care 
and attention. The doctors and nurses are most efficient, and the 
men "over there" do not face the enemy with a greater determina- 
tion to clean up that infected area, than is shown at the bedside, daily, 
in our various wards and units, where we battle with the grim 
monsters of disease and death. 

This hospital went into commission in May, 1917, but drew its 
quota of patients from a comparatively small number of men at the 
Training Stations. Since last summer, however, it would seem that 
an electric button had been touched, and as a result, over farms and 
the great plain, many units sprang into existence. Prior to August 
26, 1917, one large brick building and a group of tents in which the 
sick were cared for, filled the park in front of the hospital ; in January, 
a village of more than fifty building-units was in full working order. 
Twenty-nine of these units are, each, a complete hospital with quiet 
rooms, diet kitchens, offices and lavatories. In addition to the hos- 
pitals proper, there have been built modern laundries, nurses' 
quarters, Hospital Corps barracks, civilian employees' barracks, 
garages for amublances, trucks and jitneys, a complete water and 
sewage system, and many miles of cement roads. 

The organization power at the head of this institution has not 
only shown its ability to erect villages over night, as it were, but 
with carpenters, engineers and employees of all kinds, the up-keep 
and daily routine have been carried on with surprising alacrity and 
efficiency. For instance, during this past winter there was one bliz- 
zard after another, but by eleven a. m. each day, roads were broken 
and we were receiving patients and provisions with no delays. 

The Navy Nurse Corps at this hospital is composed of an efficient, 
interested and enthusiastic group of eighty trained women from the 
base hospitals in our country. All the executive ability, tact and 
patience that they possess is called forth. The nurses are not dealing 
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with the "old salt" who knows and unconsciously lives his regulations, 
but they must become versatile in service regulations so that their 
knowledge will help these young lads to conform to the necessary 
discipline and thereby avoid trouble. 

The responsibility for Government property in the hospitals, the 
treatment of patients, and the teaching of the Hospital Corpsmen 
belong to the ward nurse. She must so train and instruct the Hospital 
Corpsmen that they will be able to assume the responsibility of the 
work if she is taken from the ward, or if he is sent to sea duty. A 
tactful, clever nurse can inspire an unwilling lad to assume responsi- 
bility, even when he demonstrates a deep objection to become 
"trained" in the hospital sense of the word. 

That "we are happiest when busiest," is demonstrated at this 
hospital. There is no time to worry over troublesome incidents. The 
nurses give their best efforts during their eight hours' duty, then 
turn their details over to their competent reliefs, and by rest and 
recreation prepare their bodies and minds for the next day's duties. 
We profit by our experiences, and having learned the lesson taught 
by an unfortunate incident, the episode is closed. 

The quarters for the nurses are built on the bungalow plan, 
fourteen bedrooms, baths and toilets, to each unit. Additional 
quarters for fifty nurses are planned and will soon be started. Con- 
necting the different units are large corridors or living rooms in 
which the nurses gather for sewing, reading, and writing, or any 
diversion they may choose. The bedrooms are neatly furnished with 
hospital bed, dresser, table and desk combined, rugs and chairs. The 
mess hall conveniently seats all the nurses at meal time and also lends 
itself for use of parties which they give, a friendly rivalry calling 
forth many ingenious methods of entertaining. 

In addition to our own parties there are weekly movies or vaude- 
ville performances at the auditorium of the Training Station, and 
dances are given at the parish house in the town. With settled 
weather, drills will be given in the open and one never wearies watch- 
ing the men straighten and grow under the zeal of the drill masters. 

In addition to the work and play, symposiums or conferences are 
held weekly and the nurses discuss freely their difficulties, question- 
ing what should or should not be done. Regulations are read, in order 
that the military life may be understood ; the desire for this knowledge 
and the alacrity with which they carry out suggestions and orders, 
show the splendid spirit of our nursing staff. 

Patients are brought to the hospital from the Training Station 
and unless their cases are definitely diagnosed they are taken to the 
receiving ward, in which the beds are curtained off so that there can 
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be no contact or communication of diseases. After a diagnosis has 
been determined, the patient is transferred to a special ward for treat- 
ment ; all medical cases to the emergency wards, surgical cases to the 
wards in the main building. The question as to the kind of treatment 
and the result is answered by the gratitude of the patients and by the 
low mortality rate. In the contagious units we have battled with 
scarlet fever, meningitis, measles plus bronchopneumonia, chicken 
pox and diphtheria. In other groups pneumonia has been treated 
most successfully with a standard pneumonia treatment. The serum 
treatment is also being used satisfactorily. 

A dietitian is employed and her efforts in the well-equipped diet 
kitchen have been very satisfactory. About forty-five special diets 
are sent out at each meal, without noting the liquid diets between meals. 
The handling of hospital linen is a great problem. An interested, 
intelligent civilian has been detailed to this work, for which the 
Chief Nurse is responsible. In all departments of the hospital where 
the nurse can be spared, civilian employees have been placed, thereby 
liberating the trained nurse for her best efforts in the care of the sick. 

We need the best nurses in the Navy that our profession can give ; 
well-balanced, tactful, patient, cheerful women, whose love for their 
profession moves them to give their best efforts to care for the men 
who offer their lives for freedom and their country. 



THREE MONTHS OF CANTONMENT WORK 

By Ethel Haigitt 

While nursing in the northern part of Washington State, a little 
over three months ago, I received a telephone message from the Chief 
Nurse of my "Unit" requesting me to report to her as soon as possi- 
ble. I immediately made arrangements to leave my case, and upon 
reporting to her the same evening, learned that I was one of those 
selected to go to Fort Riley. Having heard a good deal about Kansas 
and the delightful climate, I was pleased that I was called there. We 
were to start on Saturday morning, which gave me two days to say 
good-bye and pack my small trunk. 

Being a congenial party, we spent three enjoyable days on the 
train, arriving at the Fort at 5.20 a. m. As it was the latter part of 
November, daylight was just commencing to show and a thick fog 
made it appear much darker. To make things more pleasant, the 
train seemed to stop out in a freight yard, for we had a considerable 
distance to walk to the little depot. Then too, each had a heavy suit- 
case, to say nothing of numerous boxes of candy which we piled into 



